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Mr. Lynnwood Farnam at the Console of “Old Trinity,” New York City. 
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677 Fifth Avenue at 53rd 
New York City 
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Churches—Auditoriums—Theatres—Residences 
Works at Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 








The New Aeolian Hall on Fifth Avenue at Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, 


designed by Messrs. Warren and Wetmore, Architects. 


This new Music Center Building is to be of the same select 
quality light buff Indiana Limestone used in 
Washington Cathedral 
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Carving the vaulting bosses which already give a foretaste of the rich 
symbolism to be embodied in Washington Cathedral. 


ANGELO LUALDI, INcorporatep 


Architectural and Religious Sculpture 


Carving on Wood, Stone, Marble, Granite and Ornamental 
Plaster—Modeling and Memorial Tablets 


4-16 Cambridge Street 
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St. Michael and other Archangels. 


MICHAELMAS, the second anniversary of the consecration of the Rt. Rev. James E, 
Freeman, D.D., LL.D., as the third bishop of Washington, has been a church feast day 
since 642 A.D., and falls on September 29. 

The above engraving is from an ancient print, republished a century ago in ‘‘The 
Every-Day Book,’’ which the author, William Hone, dedicated to Charles Lamb. 

In his explanation of St. Michael and other archangels, Mr. Hone quotes the follow- 
ing from ‘*‘The Protestant Beadsman:’’ 

‘*The rank of arch-angel is given in scripture to Michael, who is represented as the 
guardian and protector both of the Jewish Church, and the glorious Church of Christ. 
On this account he is celebrated by name, while the rest of the holy angels are praised 
collectively. St. Michael is mentioned in scripture five times, and always in a military 
view; thrice by Daniel, as fighting for the Jewish Church against Persia; once by St. 
John, as fighting at the head of his angelic troops against the dragon and his host; and 
once by St. Jude, as fighting personally with the devil, about the body of Moses.’’ 

According to Hone, who quotes other English authorities, Queen Elizabeth received 
the news of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, while she was eating a goose on 
MICHAELMAS day, and, in commemoration of that event, she ‘‘ever afterwards on 
that day dined on a goose.’’ 
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ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS! 


T= appointment of Major Gen- 
eral Grote Hutcheson, U.S.A., 
retired, as Director General of 
the National Cathedral Foundation 
and the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, was announced September twen- 
ty-first by the Rt. Rev. James E. Free- 
man, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Wash- 
ington and chairman of the trustees 
of Washington Cathedral. General 
Hutcheson has established headquar- 
ters at the Cathedral offices on Mount 
Saint Alban and has planned to give 
his time and energy to the movement 
to complete the construction of the 
Cathedral. 

In view of the fact that General 
John J. Pershing has been for several 
years a member of the Cathedral 
Chapter, Bishop Freeman and his as- 
sociates will have henceforth the serv- 
ices in the Cathedral undertaking of 
two outstanding leaders in the World 
War. 

Speaking of his interest in the Ca- 
thedral, General Pershing said re- 
cently: ‘‘As an Episcoplian and as 
a trustee of the church, it is my hope 
and prayer that the magnificent 
structure planned to rise on this 
ground may soon be a reality, a great 
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monument to the glory of God, and 
a visible evidence in the capital of the 
Republic of the faith of the people 
in their religious institutions.’’ 

Upon assuming his new responsi- 
bilities, General Hutcheson said: 
‘‘When recently I stood on the un- 
finished floor of the south transept 
amid a group of busy workmen, and 
gazed up at the roofless choir and 
the great open space within the stone- 
lined apse, so powerful a feeling of 
emotion, awe and impulse possessed 
me, that I then and there conse- 
erated my effort toward the task of 
helping complete this great cathedral 
fabric as a house of prayer for all 
people.’’ 

General Hutcheson has had a dis- 
tinguished career in the Army, hav- 
ing taken an active part in every 
campaign in which United States 
troops engaged from 1884, when he 
was graduated from West Point, un- 
til the recent war. He has received 
many decorations, among which he 
prizes as the highest his three cita- 
tions for gallantry in action. He has 
been awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal by the War Depart- 
bent and also has the rather unique 
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distinction of having been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Medal on 
behalf of the Navy Department. 

General Hutcheson first saw active 
service on the frontier in campaigns 
against Indians in Oklahoma and 
South Dakota. He took an active 
part in the Spanish-American War 
and was Adjutant General of General 
Adna R. Chaffee’s command, ‘‘The 
Chinese Relief Expedition’’ of 1900 
and 1901, participating in the ad- 
vance to Pekin. His next duties were 
as military secretary to the military 
governor of the Philippine Islands, 
Judge Advocate of the Department 
of the East in New York, and an 
original member of the General Staff 
having to do with its initial organi- 
zation. 

At the outbreak of the World War, 
General Hutcheson organized exten- 
sive recruit depots at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, and at Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky. Following the expedi- 


tious completion of this work, he was 
charged with the responsibility of 


creating and developing the great 


Port of Embarkation at Newport 
News and Norfolk, Virginia. 

Later, General Hutcheson was in 
command of the 14th Division at 
Camp Custer, Michigan, and at Camp 
Meade, Maryland. From 1921 to 
1923 he was in command of the New 
York General Intermediate Depot, 
reducing war activities and coordi- 
nating supply service in and around 
New York City. He assailed this 
task with his characteristic vigor and 
at the end of fourteen months had 
disposed of all the forces except those 
retained for peace time organization. 
Under his direction the employes 
were reduced from 8,000 to 1,600 and 
the overhead expense from $1,000,000 
to $200,000 a month. 

This difficult work finished, Gen- 
eral Hutcheson took command of the 
11th Field Artillery Brigade at Scho- 
field Barracks, Hawaii. A year ago 
he was promoted to the grade of 
major general in the regular army 
and soon thereafter was placed on the 
retired list, thus ending an active 
army career of more than forty-five 
years. 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL STUDY 


CATHEDRAL 
By Proressor A. D. F. Hamuin, L.H.D., F.A.LA. 


S RELIGION declining in America? 
I Are materialism and prosperity 

stifling among us the higher aspi- 
rations and quenching the spiritual 
life of our people? These are deep 
and serious questions, arising in many 
minds even when they find no open 
expression. The surface aspects of our 
civilization seem to warrant a despair- 
ing answer to these questions. Com- 
paring the external and visible mani- 
festations of our religious life with 
those of our commercial life and other 
activities, and with the impressive 
age-old monuments of religion in the 
old world, the evidence would seem 
to prove the complete triumph of ma- 
terialism over religious faith and ac- 
tivity among us. 

But this is a superficial view. In 
the middle ages, and even to this day 
in some parts of the old world, the 
church administers and controls, as 
it used to do universally, education, 
charity and even hospitality to strang- 
ers. Today, because the world in gen- 
eral has become more Christian, these 
activities have been taken over by the 
State or by the people. Our universi- 
ties and schools, our hospitals and 
asylums, although administered by 
the public, are all monuments to 
Christian faith and influence. 

Free from the domination of a dis- 
tant foreign supreme authority Prot- 
estant Christianity in America is do- 
ing a far greater work of faith and 
charity than was possible in the days 
of the medieval cathedrals. Missions, 


education, charity, all the seven works 
of mercy of the medieval church, are 
carried on with equal devotion on a 
far larger scale today in and by Prot- 
estant America than was dreamed of 
in the middle ages. 


The manifesta- 
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tions of our religion have taken on 
other forms than those in which me- 
dieval Christianity expressed itself. 
Only in architecture has this vital 
and active faith failed to assert itself 
with the splendor and glory of the old 
cathedrals. Our religion is more dem- 
ocratic, manifesting itself in smaller 
units, and divided into many inde- 
pendent denominational regiments, 
all serving the same Christ, with no 
vast unified machinery of control, and 
with no visible and material central- 
ized monuments of its power. 

In past times, these regiments were 
too often mutually hostile, although 
recognizing alike one Lord and Mas- 
ter of us all. But today they are 
drawing closer together in recogniz- 
ing their common Lord and faith. The 
Lambeth Conference, the union of 
several denominations in Canada, the 
Federal Council of Churches in the 
United States, the collaboration of 
missions in India and in other fields, 
indicate a truly momentous coming 
together of the American Protestant 
Churches; and this breaking down of 
walls of separation is sure to bring 
to American Protestantism a greater 
power than it has ever possessed in 
the past. And now at last this pro- 
foundly significant phenomenon is be- 
ginning to express itself in material 
form. The new ‘‘Broadway Temple”’ 
in New York, the great Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in the same city, 
and the Cathedral of Saints Peter and 
Paul in Washington are evidences of 
this growing alliance of Christian in- 
terests and effort. In so far as the 
two last-named cathedrals are regard- 
ed as not merely the throne-churches 
of two Protestant Episcopal Bishops, 
but as great centers of religious inspi- 
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ration and activity for the pious of all 
ecclesiastical bodies who are willing to 
cooperate in the war against material- 
ism and sin, they will rightly appeal 
to Christians of all names and will 
deserve the support and aid of Prot- 
estants of every denomination. 

It is in this spirit of broad and tol- 
erant sympathy that Washington Ca- 
thedral appeals to American Chris- 
tians for aid in completing the great 
ehurch edifice now arising on the 
heights of Mount Saint Alban. It is 
intended to be not merely the throne- 
church of a diocese, but a national 
monument of Christian faith in the 
same sense as in Westminster Abbey 
in Great Britain—a visible expres- 
sion of the national faith as well as ¢ 
national repository for the mortal re- 
mains of great Americans without dis- 
tinction of church affiliation. 

The conception of a national reli- 
gious shrine in Washington goes back 
to the time of Major l’Enfant’s orig- 
inal plan for the city. He would have 
placed ‘‘a church for national pur- 
poses’’ on the site now occupied by 
the Patent Office. The country was 
not ready then for such an enterprise 
and had to wait a full century for 
the first definite steps toward its real- 
ization. It is true that in 1869 the 
late W. W. Corcoran offered an entire 
city block as a site for a National Ca- 
thedral of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, on condition that one million 
dollars were raised to build it. But 
neither the church nor the nation was 
even then ready for such an under- 
taking. In 1891 a meeting was held 
at the home of Charles C. Glover to 
consider the project of a national Ca- 
thedral. Two years later the Prot- 
estant Cathedral Foundation was 
chartered, and in 1898 the site was 
secured on Mount Saint Alban on 
which the dream of its projectors is 
now being realized in enduring stone. 
The choice of this site was a most 
happy inspiration. The Cathedral 
will rise from a level plateau 400 feet 
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above the Potomac, and command a 
view of surpassing beauty in every 
direction. No cathedral ‘‘close’’ in 
England, not even the sightly eleva- 
tion of Durham above the Weare 
equals its combination of natural 
beauty and wide prospect. When 
completed the summit of the central 
tower of the Cathedral will out-top 
the pointed cap of the Washington 
Monument, as it will rise 262 feet 
above the level of Mount Saint Alban. 

Although the diocese of Washing- 
ton was created in 1895 and Dr. Hen- 
ry Yates Satterlee, its first Bishop, 
was consecrated in 1896, the erection 
of the Cathedral was not begun until 
1907 when the foundation stone was 
laid by Bishop Satterlee. A year 
later ground was broken for the Beth- 
lehem Chapel in the erypt of the new 
fabric ; the corner-stone of the Chapel 
being laid on All Saints’ Day in 1910, 
under Bishop Harding, who had sue- 
ceeded the lamented Bishop Satterlee 
the previous year. In 1912 the Beth- 
lehem Chapel having been completed 
was consecrated, and the first services 
held in it marked the beginning of 
worship in the new fabric, which as 
yet rose only a few feet above the 
level of the plateau. This beautiful 
chapel, which is abundantly lighted 
by sizable windows above ground and 
has not at all the aspect of a erypt 
or undercroft, is a memorial to Bishop 
Satterlee, whose sarcophagus of ala- 
baster is set behind the altar with its 
richly seulptured reredos. Within 
this Chapel also, on February 6, 1924, 
the mortal remains of the late Pres- 
ident Wilson were laid to rest, and the 
function of the Cathedral as a na- 
tional ‘‘Westminster Abbey’’ to en- 
shrine the remains of the great dead 
of the nation, was definitely and fit- 
tingly inaugurated. 


II 


The plans for the Cathedral were 
drawn by the late Geo. F. Bodley, 
R.A., F.S.A., of London and by 
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the late Henry Vaughan of Boston, 
who collaborated with Dr. Bodley in 
preparing the plans, and who re- 
turned with them to the United States 
to develop and carry them out. Dr. 
Bodley, who was one of the most dis- 
tinguished and brilliant exponents of 
the modern Gothic movement in Eng- 
land, died in 1908, so that the actual 
work of perfecting the design and 
carrying it into execution devolved 
upon his coadjutor, who supervised it 
until his own death in 1917. Under 
his direction the apse was built, 
whose tower-like mass was for some 
years the singular and only visible 
earnest of the great structure des- 
tined to rise on that site. The death 
of Mr. Vaughan, depriving the Ca- 
thedral of the services of the second 
of its designers, was a severe blow to 
the enterprise, and although Mr. 
Vaughan left drawings establishing 
the general lines and in part the de- 
tails of the edifice to be erected, there 
was danger that a successor might be 
chosen who would seek to impress his 
own individuality on the design by 
radical modifications of proportion 
and detail. The sort of architectural 
modesty displayed by the great Le- 
mercier in carrying out, in the court 
of the Louvre at Paris, the architec- 
tural design of his sixteenth century 
predecessor Lescot instead of a new 
design of his own, has been much ap- 
plauded but seldom imitated. But the 
Washington Cathedral authorities 
were fortunate in finding and wise in 
employing, as Mr. Vaughan’s suc- 
cessor, a young man whose modesty is 
equaled by his ability, and in the 
hands of Mr. Philip Hubert Frohman 
of the Boston firm of Frohman, Robb 
and Little, with Messrs. Cram and 
Ferguson of Boston as consulting ar- 
chitects, the original design is being 
carried out with such modifications of 
detail as must inevitably accompany 
the development for execution of the 
original small-scale drawings of any 
great and complex edifice. 
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The conscientious and minute care 
with which all these detailed modifi- 
cations have been studied and the 
fidelity with which Mr. Frohman has 
adhered to the original conception can 
hardly be appreciated by the layman, 
whom I must refer to the architect’s 
report made in 1921 to the Cathedral 
Chapter. I can only mention his care- 
ful study and adoption of certain de- 
viations of line and variations of di- 
mension in the laying out of details 
of nave and transepts, which embody 
the vivifying and subtle refinements 
and irregularities practiced by the 
medieval builders, which the late Pro- 
fessor Goodyear discovered and pub- 
lished to the world. In the course of 
this development of the design it has 
been found desirable to increase some 
of the dimensions so that the total 
length of the Cathedral will be 534 
feet and the central tower will rise to 
a total height of 262 feet, to corre- 
spond with the increased length of the 
structure. The dimensions of the Ca- 
thedral will thus rank with the great- 
est of the English cathedrals, such as 
Canterbury and Winchester, and 
make it worthy of its superb site 
and its national significance. 


Ill 


The Cathedral of Saints Peter and 
Paul is designed in the English Gothic 
style of the fourteenth century—that 
most highly developed phase of the 
English Gothic commonly known as 
the Decorated or Middle Pointed style. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America is a daughter—or sister—of 
the Church of England, so that the 
style chosen has historic as well as 
artistic justification. 

Previous to the invitation sent to 
Dr. Bodley of London and to Mr. 
Vaughan to submit a design, there 
had been in some quarters an opinion 
expressed that the Cathedral should 
be in classical or Greco-Roman style, 
like the government buildings of the 
Capital. But, the governing chapter 
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of the Cathedral rightly felt that a 
church in a classic style, however con- 
gruous with the Federal monuments 
and classic architecture of Washing- 
ton, was wholly unsuited to the spirit, 
the history and the ritual of the Epis- 
copal Church, whose spiritual ances- 
try is English, not Italian, while the 
Italian Renaissance examples offered 
by St. Paul’s at London, St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and numerous Roman Cath- 
olic churches in Europe and America, 
are such as to eliminate rather than 
attract the sympathies of Protestant 
churchmen. Moreover, the lofty ele- 
vation of Mount Saint Alban is suffi- 
cient to warrant a striking departure 
from the classicality of the monu- 
ments of civic architecture in the city 
lying below. 

In this middle phase, then, of the 
English Gothic style, Messrs. Bodley 
and Vaughan wrought out the design 
of the Cathedral. But though Eng- 
lish in style and in its great length 
and its dominating square central lan- 
tern-tower, its plan departs from the 
usual English type in several respects. 
The semi-octagonial apse as its east- 
ern termination, although not unpre- 
cedented in England (as in Lichfield 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey) is 
more common on the Continent than 
in England, and so also is the five- 
aisled arrangement of the nave with 
the outer aisles interrupted by the 
nave-buttresses. Though the alcoves 
or recesses thus formed are connected 
throughout by small arched openings 
through the buttresses they resemble 
rather a series of side-chapels like 
those of Notre Dame in Paris than an 
ordinary side-aisle. These ‘‘chapels’’ 
or alcoves are designed to receive me- 
morials of great Americans and others 
deemed worthy of such honor: ‘‘brass- 
es,’’ tombs and effigies to commemo- 
rate great saints and heroes and his- 
toric events deemed worthy of such 
memorials. 


This fine plan, admirable as it is in 
many of its departures from English 
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precedent, is perhaps open to criti- 
cism for the ‘‘ defects of its qualities,’’ 
It misses the fine effect of churches 
like Chartres and Amiens, in which a 
three-aisled nave opens into a five- 
aisled choir, producing an increasing 
richness of perspective as one ap- 
proaches the altar, and affording the 
broadest spaciousness at the East end, 
thus permitting of more generous 
massing of worshipers in front of the 
altar and pulpits. I believe also that 
an ambulatory and ring of chapels 
around the apse would have been a 
much finer arrangement than the ter- 
mination of the choir side-aisles in 
flat walls with a small door in each, 
as is done in this case. No doubt the 
designers felt that the splendor of the 
great five-aisled nave amply justified 
the sacrifice of the broader effect of a 
five-aisled choir with ambulatory and 
apsidal chapels. Certainly the effect 
of the great nave as seen on entering 
the West door will be most impressive, 
with its long eastward vista of five 
hundred feet, uninterrupted by any 
solid rood-screen topped by organs as 
in some of the English cathedrals. 


IV 


The exterior effect of the great 
church will be impressive, with its 
total length of 534 feet, its 135 feet 
of width across nave and aisles, its 
spread of 215 feet of transepts, the 
long line of nave roof whose ridge will 
be 134 feet above the pavement, the 
whole dominated by the fine ‘‘lan- 
tern’’ tower rising to a height of 262 
feet. In external mass and effect the 
Cathedral follows the normal English 
type, with two West towers, like York 
and Canterbury Cathedrals and West- 
minster Abbey, with its lofty central 
tower like Canterbury, Lincoln and 
Gloucester, and with its great length, 
comparable with Canterbury and 
Winchester. The polygonal East end 
of the sanctuary, resembles that of 
Litchfield in having no ambulatory, 
while the general character of the tra- 
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ceried windows and the relative pro- 
portions of void and solid, are also 
English rather than French. The 
French Gothie principle was that of 
the sacrifice of masonry to glass in 
the walls. The typical French cathe- 
dral (e. g. Amiens) was a buttressed 
skeleton of stone piers, arches and 
vaults, with wall-fillings of tracery 
and stained glass. 

In England, with its more trying 
alternations of hot and cold, wet and 
dry, and its lack of such easily-worked 
and durable stone as the French 
limestones, such a system, dependent 
for its stability upon its flying but- 
tresses unprotected from the weather, 
seemed too perilous for general adop- 
tion, and more massive supports and 
walls were preferred. The English 
also preferred length to loftiness for 
internal impressiveness, and made 
their piers more massive than the 
French, producing an internal effect 
of adequate strength which does not 
seem to call for external support as 
does the more slender and lofty inter- 
nal skeleton of the French system. 
Many of the English churches have in 
consequnce only incomplete flying- 
buttress systems. In Washington Ca- 
thedral the architects effectd a par- 
tial compromise between the two sys- 
tems, with flying arches across the 
inner side-aisles, but with the but- 
tresses proper of the nave partly 
walled-in below by the low exterior 
chapel-aisles of the nave. The apse 
buttresses were set entirely outside 
of the apse because it was originally 
planned to include an ambulatory, 
which many would now like to see 
restored. However, the entire char- 
acter of the crypt chapel under the 
apse was changed and the ambulatory 
was omitted in order to provide light 
for the windows at the eastern end 
of the Bethlehem Chapel. It is fair 


to observe here that the English .con- 
ditions of climate and material which 
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seem to have operated against the 
adoption of such flying buttresses as 
those of Notre Dame, Paris, or of the 
choirs of St. Denis and Beauvais, 
are not valid here, where the climate 
of Washington and the splendid quali- 
ties of the Indiana limestone render 
such external and exposed buttressing 
less precarious than in England. 


The most striking and original fea- 
ture of the exterior will be the west 
front. Here the architects took sug- 
gestions from the impressive front of 
Peterboro’ Cathedral, but radically 
modified and improved the design. 
The West towers of Peterboro’ are in- 
significant turrets, and the central 
arch is the narrowest of the three. 
The original design of the Washing- 
ton West front, as shown in the model 
exhibited in Washington, has three 
lofty arches, the central one the broad- 
est and highest set between the two 
towers, into which the other two open. 

Mr. Frohman, in studying this fa- 
cade, recognized certain defects which 
he is seeking to remedy by modifica- 
tions that will greatly improve the 
general effect of the original concep- 
tion. The original design was in 
width less than the total width of the 
five-aisled nave with its buttresses. By 
slightly widening the towers and the 
central arch the facade is given the 
breadth called for by the structure be- 
hind it, while by a careful restudy 
of the facade behind the central arch 
and of the Western rose window the 
modified design establishes not only 
better proportions but also a better 
relation of horizontal and vertical ele- 
ments of the facade. In most Eng- 
lish cathedrals the West doors are so 
insignificant that they have been de- 
risively called ‘‘mouse-holes,’’ the 
main entrance being’ generally 
through a lateral ‘‘galilee’’ porch. In 
the Washington front Messrs. Bodley 
and “7aughan provided, and the modi- 
fied design retains, three fine portals 
corresponding to the three main aisles 
of the nave. 
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V 

But while it is the exterior of a 
cathedral that first attracts attention, 
it is the interior that is the real 
church, of which the exterior is only 
the shell and outward expression. In 
the noble interior of the Washington 
church the architectural effects are 
chiefly English. In all the details of 
clustered shafting, carved capitols, 
multiple vault-ribbing with sculp- 
tured bosses, and richness of window- 
tracery the English cathedrals sur- 
pass the French, as the French do the 
English in loftiness, spaciousness, 
and richness of eastward perspec- 
tive. One thinks of the French ¢a- 
thedral interiors as majestic, of the 
English as lovely. The French naves 
are loftier and broader, the French 
East ends more impressive than the 
English. On the other hand the Eng- 
lish cathedrals have the impressive- 
ness of much greater length and thus 
of longer vistas, and greater richness 
of internal detail of shafting, vault- 
ribbing and tracery, and this is the 
sort of effect realized in the Washing- 
ton interior in an eminent degree, 
while the five aisles give the nave a 
spaciousness not to be matched in 
England. 

Moreover, the present architect has 
improved the effect of adding a 
Western side-aisle to the transepts. 
The original design provided for each 
of the transepts only an Eastern side- 
aisle, after the model of Salisbury 
and several other English examples. 
The addition of the Western aisle to 
the transepts makes them symmet- 
cical, alike in plan and facade, as in 
Westminster Abbey and in most of the 
French churches. This accounts for 
part of the lengthening of the church 
to 534 feet. Mr. Frohman has 
improved also both the exterior and 
interior effect of the transepts by 
substituting in each a great rose 
window, after the French fashion, for 
the smaller windows of the original 
design. In developing the original 


small-scale plans for execution Mr. 
Frohman has introduced, as already 
mentioned, certain of the ‘‘refine- 
ments’’ or purposed irregularities and 
deviations of line and dimension which 
since the researches of the late Pro- 
fessor Goodyear, are now generally 
recognized as revealing a part of the 
reason for the subtle charm and elu- 
sive beauty of many of the Old World 
cathedrals. In the revised Washing- 
ton plan the axes of choir and nave 
are slightly bent; and the transept- 
axes likewise are not quite in the 
same straight line. These deviations 
are so slight and so subtle that they 
will be, as in the European examples, 
quite unnoticeable except to those who 
know of their existence and look for 
them; they can only be detected by 
careful sighting. But it is confidently 
believed that they will impart to the 
interior effect something of the elu- 
sive charm of the medieval examples, 
and the result will be looked for in 
the completed cathedral with the 
greatest interest by all who have 
studied Professor Goodyear’s surpris- 
ing discoveries of medieval secrets. 
The complete design of the cathe- 
dral ineludes a number of adjuncts 
to the main edifice, which are being 
studied with the same care and intel- 
ligent taste as the details of the 
church itself. These adjuncts, such as 
stair-turrets giving access to the tri- 
forium galleries, the cloister, baptist- 
ery, ete., have, like other features, un- 
dergone thorough and intensive study 
by the present architects and some 
changes of detail are contemplated 
from the arrangements shown in the 
model. It is proposed to do away 
with the exterior stair-turrets which 
have been criticised as confusing the 
external effect of the majestic nave, 
and to substitute internal stairways in 
their place. The cloister with the ad- 
jacent baptistery is to be rearranged 
in such manner as not to conceal the 
East arm of the cathedral on the 
North side to as great a degree as in 
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the present model. The baptistery, 
also, which resembles an English 
chapter-house, is being restudied, and 
the result of all these studies will 
be an improvement in the external 
effect as seen from the North-East. 
The redesigning of the transepts, al- 
ready alluded to, will be a further and 
most important improvement in the 
mass effect of the Cathedral exterior, 
as well as in the beauty, spaciousness 
and majesty of the interior. 

In concluding this long but still in- 
adequate account of Washington Ca- 
thedral, I may be permitted a few 
words of reference to the sister cathe- 
dral in New York, with which parallel 
enterprise I have been drawn into 
some association. The New York Ca- 
thedral is much the larger in all its 
dimensions. It is the French Gothic 
style, which is better adapted to its 
vast dimensions than the more inti- 
mate English Gothic. Both cathedrals 
are national in their appeal, but the 
appeal is local and at the same time 
more international in the case of the 
New York Cathedral, more broadly 
and more purely national in the case 
of the Washington church. New York 
is the city of great concourse of the 
nations, the portal through which the 
peoples of the world throng to our 
shores. This explains how and why 
its appeal can be both local and in- 
ternational. Washington is not an 
international city but the capital of 
the American nation. The two cathe- 
drals are in no sense rivals, they are, 
so to speak, sisters, and there is both 
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room and work for both in a land by 
no means overstocked with great re- 
ligious monuments. The ten millions 
asked for by the Washington Cathe- 
dral can be easily contributed by the 
richest nation on earth, which can af- 
ford to spend that sum many times 
over on a few skyscrapers, and this 
sum can be raised without in any way 
interfering with the raising of fifteen 
millions asked for by the New York 
Cathedral. 

When both are completed, some- 
thing will have been lifted from the 
burden of the oft-repeated charge 
that the American people are nothing 
but materialists, dollar-chasers, with- 
out idealism or spiritual interest. 
The very fact of these two magnificent 
religious undertakings being prose- 
cuted simultaneously within 250 miles 
of each other, should refute the 
charge of dominant materialism, and 
we may confidently look for a magni- 
ficent response to both appeals from 
a nation as deeply religious as I be- 
lieve ours to be in its heart of hearts, 
I only regret that lack of space for- 
bids my quoting from various expres- 
sions emanating from Bishop Free- 
man and from Bishop Manning, dem- 
instrating the breadth of their Chris- 
tian sympathies and their total lack 
of that narrow ecclesiastical denomi- 
nationalism which would make these 
two cathedrals the shrines of a nar- 
row and local ecclesiasticism instead 
of the monuments of a magnificently 
broad and inclusive national Chris- 
tianity. 






























The Cathedral 


NY place where men dwell, village 
A or city, 1s a reflection on the con- 

sciousness of every single man. In 
my consciousness there is a market, a gar- 
den, a dwelling, a workshop, a lover's walk 
—above all, a cathedral. My appeal to the 
master-builder 1s: Mirror this cathedral for 
me in enduring stone; make it with hands; 
let it direct its sure and clear appeal to my 
senses, so that when my spirit 1s vaguely 
groping after an elusive mood my eye shall 
be caught by the skyward tower, showing 
me where, within the cathedral, I may find 
my way to the cathedral within me. With 
a right knowledge of this great function of 
the cathedral builder, and craft enough to 
set an arch on a couple of pillars, make 
doors and windows in a good wall and put 
a roof over them, any modern man might, 
it seems to me, build churches as they built 
them in the Middle Ages, if only the pious 
founders and the parson would let him. 





BERNARD SHAW. 
London, 1910. 


* As an introduction to an article, ‘‘Cathedrals and the People,” by Leonard V. 
Biggs, in the Melbourne, Australia, Herald, Mr. Biggs used the above quotation. 
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THE CHURCH, THE FAMILY AND DIVORCE 


By the Rev. ANson Puetrs Sroxes, D.D., LL.D., 
Canon of Washington. 


[NorTeE: 


During July, Canon Stokes conducted the People’s Open Air Evensong 


Services at Washington Cathedral. He took for his subject the Fundamental Institutions 
of Society in relation to the Kingdom of God, discussing in turn the Family, the School, 
the Church, and the State. A part of the sermon on the Family is reproduced herewith 
from stenographic notes, the editors of THE CATHEDRAL AGE believing that the discussion 
of the divorce problem, which it contains, may prove of special interest in view of the 
fact that it is to be one of the major matters to come up at the General Convention in 


New Orleans this October.—Ep1rTors. } 


tion this afternoon to the words 

of Christ on marriage and the 
home, given in the first sixteen verses 
of the tenth chapter of St. Mark’s 
Gospel. These show our Lord’s con- 
victions as to the permanency of the 
marriage tie, the extreme danger of 
divorce, and the blessedness of child- 
hood. Perhaps the most striking 
statement in this presentation is our 
Lord’s saying: ‘‘ What therefore God 
hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.’’ Here we have marriage 
presented as a permanent union con- 
secrated by all the emphasis of reli- 
gion. Such is the teaching of the 
Founder of our Faith. 

But how far short we have fallen 
of Christ’s ideal! I hold in my hand 
a copy of a report entitled ‘‘Mar- 
riage and Divorce, 1923,’’ just pub- 
lished by the Department of Com- 
merce. It shows 165,226 recorded di- 
vorces in the United States during 
1923— the last year for which full 
Statistics are available. Of these only 
17,268 are for adultery, the only 
cause which Christ seems to have 
recognized, and there is doubt among 
scholars even on this point. We shall 
turn to these and similar statistics 
later. At the outset, I wish to have 
you merely bear in mind Christ’s 
teaching regarding the indissolubil- 
ity of the marriage tie, at least as an 
ideal, and its flagrant disregard in 
our nation. 


I WOULD eall your special atten- 
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I. ImporTANCE OF THE FAMILY 


There is no institution of civilized 
society so fundamentally important 
as the family. Whether descent be 
traced through the mother as in those 
primitive societies where we find the 
matriarchate, or through the father, 
or whether there be polygamy, the 
family is always the fundamental so- 
cial unit out of which to a large ex- 
tent the larger groups of the clan, the 
tribe, and the nation have developed. 
Its importance is shown by the fact 
that it reaches youth in its most im- 
pressionable years, and that it trains 
for the other great institutions of so- 
ciety—the school, the church, and 
the state. This importance is clearly 
recognized both in the Gospels and 
in our Book of Common Prayer. 
Nothing could be more perfect than 
the picture of Jesus Christ as a 
child in the Nazareth home where 
he was ‘‘subject unto’’ his parents, 
where he ‘‘increased in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and 
man,’’ and where while working at 
the carpenter’s bench and attend- 
ing the synagogue school he enjoyed 
the blessings of a perfect Jewish 
home in companionship with the 
other members of the family. His 
teachings of divine Fatherhood and 
human sonship; the fact that his 
first miracle was at a wedding; the 
emphasis which he placed on mar- 
riage; and the tender regard shown 
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for his mother at the Cross, are all 
evidences of the place which the 
family unit played in his life. 

The Book of Common Prayer has 
reproduced this emphasis in its spe- 
cial services of family worship, so 
much neglected in our day, in its 
marriage service, and in the rubrics 
regarding baptism and confirmation 
which teach parents their special ob- 
ligations to their children. 


II. DECLINE OF THE SPIRITUAL SiIG- 
NIFICANCE OF THE FAMILY. 


In spite of this Christian teaching 
there has been in recent years a 
marked decline in the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the home. It is shown 
by the growing prevalence of civil 
marriage so that today only two of 
our states require a religious cere- 
mony. It is shown by the advocacy 
of ‘‘trial marriage’’—the theory that 
marriage is ‘‘ an association termin- 
able at the will of either party.’’ It 
is shown in the decline of parental 
discipline; it is doubtful indeed 
whether the meaning of these words 
would be even understood in most 
homes today—a condition for which 
parents, rather than children, are to 
blame. But it is shown most of all 
in the situation regarding divorce. 
Government publications are known 
for their conservatism. In the pam- 
phlet I have referred to it is stated 
that its figures ‘‘show an astounding 
and persistent increase in the divorce 
rate since 1870.’’ Let me bring the 
character of present conditions home 
to you by a few striking facts: 

Speaking generally, the proportion 
of divorces to married people has 
more than quadrupled in fifty years. 

There were only six states in the 
Union where the percentage of in- 
crease of divorces in 1923 was not 
marked over 1922, the average in- 
crease being eleven percent. There 


has been a steady general increase in 
the divorce rate in recent decades. 
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According to the latest published 
statistics, about one divorce is grant- 
ed to every seven and one-half mar- 
riages in the United States. 

In some Western states the propor- 
tion of divorces to marriages is as 
high as one to three. In one state— 
Nevada—the number of divorces ac- 
tually exceeds the number of mar- 
riages, due, of course, largely to the 
resort to it of unhappily married per- 
sons from other states. 

Of all the Christian nations of the 
world the United States has alto- 
gether the worst record in this matter 
of divorce. Indeed, the author of 
an important article in the latest edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
states that the number of divorces in 
the United States, which has only 
about one-fifth of the world’s Chris- 
tian population, is more than twice 
that in all the remaining Christian 
nations, and since this article was 
written conditions in America have 
become even worse. Just as crime is 
much more prevalent in America 
than in England so it is also true of 
divorce. In the latest statistics avail- 
able England, with nearly one-third 
our population, has averaged grant- 
ing less than 5,000 divorcees a year, 
while America has been granting 
over a 100,000. 


LII. Causes oF THE DECLINE OF THE 
HomE AND FAMILY INFLUENCE 


The reasons for the break-up of 
the American home are not far to see. 
Among the most important are these: 


The movement of the population 
westward. In France recent investi- 
gations show hundreds of families 
scattered all through the country 
that have kept the same home and 
have known the same hearth for 500 
years and more; while it is normal 
and natural there, as in England, 
outside of the great cities, for a man 
to be born in the same town and even 
in the same home as his parents and 
grandparents. In this country this 





is the decided exception, and it is 
consequently harder to hand down 
home traditions. 

Growth of cities is another factor 
of importance. It is difficult to de- 
velop a feeling of home in temporary 
dwellings in a tenement house or 
apartment, and without the associa- 
tions of the family church and the 
community life. 

The emancipation of .women was 
inevitable, and will probably result 
ultimately in doing good. But so- 
ciety has not yet become adjusted to 
the removal of women so largely from 
the home sphere. 


The distractions of modern life 
play their part. One hundred years 
ago the home, the church, and the 
school were the centers of social life, 
recreation and re-creation. Today 
they compete with the theatre, the 
movies, the race course, the automo- 
bile, and hundreds of other factors 
all inevitable in the course of prog- 
ress, but nevertheless tending to 
make the home a less controlling fac- 
tor. Possibly the radio may have a 
counteracting effect by making even- 
ings at home more attractive. 

Inadequate and inconsistent mar- 
riage and divorce laws are also fac- 
tors to be counted. Whereas our 
church recognizes only one cause of 
divorce, and is seriously considering 
eliminating it, and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church recognizes none, there are 
some 42 grounds of divorce recog- 
nized by the various states of our 
Union! Even one New England State 
allows fourteen. I noticed last week 
a press clipping stating that a judge 
had granted a divorce to a woman 
for a husband’s cruel language on 
the golf links! In some states a man 
and woman merely have to apply to 
a licensing authority and they can 
get their marriage license then and 
there if one witness is present. Only 
four require the publishing of 
“‘banns’’ in advance. There are also 
some states which permit the mar- 
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riage of boys of fourteen and girls 
of twelve, and some which permit al- 
dermen, justices of peace and other 
minor officials, to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

But most important among the 
causes of the decline of the spiritual 
significance of the family is the lack 
of emphasis on religious training in 
our homes. We have got accustomed 
in a democracy to leaving education 
to the state, and we have not fully re- 
alized that the state cannot teach re- 
ligion; nor can religion be adequate- 
ly taught in church schools and Sun- 
day schools. These can give import- 
ant assistance, but the major respon- 
sibility for religious training must 
be in the home, and it must begin 
before school days begin. The habit 
of prayer, the study of the Bible, 
the regular attendance at church 
worship, the example of Christian 
character and thoughtfulness, the 
saying of grace at meals—these are 
among the things which cultivate re- 
ligion in the home, and they are all 
too apt to be overlooked today. This 
matter is so important that I shall 
deal with it later at the close. 


IV. How CAN THE THREATENED 

BREAK-UP OF THE AMERICAN HOME 

Br AVERTED? 

Better legislation will do some- 
thing. So will the recognition of the 
extent of the divorcee evil. But the 
two most important things are that 
we should realize and teach the sa- 
eredness of marriage, and that we 
should lay more emphasis on religion 
in our homes. 

In the beautiful marriage service 
of the Prayer Book it is stated that 
marriage is not to be entered into 
‘‘lightly or unadvisedly, but soberly, 
discreetly, and in the fear of God.’’ 
We must emphasize this in our con- 
versation, in our life, and in our 
whole attitude towards the problem. 
Matrimony is a ‘‘holy estate,’’ and 
should be considered as a relation- 
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ship which the church must do all in 
its power to uphold. Legal divorce 
permitting remarriage, as distinct 
from separation, especially where 
there are children, should be looked 
upon as a tragedy, which even the 
State should only permit for flagrant 
eause. We should imitate our Catho- 
lie friends by considering marriage 
a sacrament which requires a relig- 
ious service, and by opposing trial 
marriage in every form. I like the 
custom at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
in New York, where special prayers 
are offered at the regular Sunday 
services for those who are about to 
be married. We must try to do bet- 
ter for the next generation by help- 
ing youth to consider the sacredness 
of marriage and by realizing that the 
undue prevalence of divorce is an 
evil that is gnawing at the vitals of 
American society. 

But we shall never fully appre- 
ciate the sacredness of marriage un- 
til we have a revival of religion in 
our homes. Let us not forget the 
words of Christ: ‘‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not for of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven . . . Whosoever shall 
not receive the Kingdom of God as a 
little child he shall not enter there- 
in.’’ The complexity of modern life 
makes it difficult to maintain family 
prayers and to give religious instruc- 
tion an adequate place in the home, 
but these are not impossible. I would 
urge especially upon young married 
people the importance of maintain- 
ing habits of prayer, Bible study, 
regular attendance at Sunday morn- 
ing services, the reading of inspiring 
books, and anything else which will 
strengthen religious habits and con- 
victions. We no longer think of bap- 
tism and confirmation as rites which 
mysteriously in and of themselves 
transform human nature; but their 
significance in identifying childhood 
and youth with the Church of Christ 
is as great as ever, and should not be 





overlooked. Above all no parents 
should feel that their task has been 
performed until children acquire 
from them a belief in a God of love, 
simple habits of prayer, and a desire 
to follow in the footsteps of Christ, 
especially in the matter of unselfish 
living. If only someone in our gen- 
eration could write a book that would 
do for us what Bushnell’s ‘‘ Christian 
Nurture’’ did for our parents, it 
would be a great thing, for there is in 
the long run nothing except a vital 
religion which will give youth the 
wish and the power to keep their 
bodies pure, and to devote their lives 
to the highest ideals. 

We need to get the sense of pro- 
portion which religion, with its eter- 
nal outlook, alone can give. If we 
can find time for the theatre, we 
surely should find time for the 
church, whose purpose is to bring the 
Kingdom of God into the world. If 
we can find time for the daily news- 
paper, we certainly should find time 
for the New Testament, which tells 
of the revelation of God in the life 
and character of Jesus Christ. If we 
can find time for our club, we surely 
should be able to find time for our 
homes—the fundamental social units 
from which society can be regener- 
ated. If we can find time for social 
converse with our friends, we surely 
should find time for communion with 
God—the source and center of all 
power. I am not decrying the the- 
atre, or the newspaper, or the club, 
or society. All should play their part 
in human life. But I am asking for 
more time for the church, the Bible, 
the home, and Prayer, which devel- 
op our spiritual attitude towards 
the world, and fit young people to 
take up unselfishly the duties in- 
volved in marriage and family life. 


V. CoNncLusion. 

For twenty-five years I was con- 
nected with Yale University as a stu- 
dent and officer. During this time I 
got to know well hundreds of young 
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men. I became increasingly im- 
pressed with the potentiality and the 
relative idealism of American youth. 
I have noticed that in nine times out 
of ten when they fail of reaching 
worthy goals of character and 
achievement it is because of a lack of 
vital religion, and that this is par- 
ticularly noticeable where home life 
has been shipwrecked as a result of 
impurity or other form of parental 
selfishness. I consequently plead 
with you today to see the danger 
that threatens our country from con- 
ditions which are disrupting home 
life, especially in our urban commu- 
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nities. I hope that you will all re- 
alize in particular the seriousness of 
the divorce problem and try to meet 
it in every way in your power, but 
especially through upholding the 
sanctity of marriage, and through 
emphasizing Christian training. It 
is as true today as it was when it 
was originally stated by St. Paul, 
that ‘‘Other foundation [that is sure 
foundation] can no man lay than 
that is laid; namely, Jesus Christ.’’ 
This foundation—the only sure basis 
for later character and service—can, 
speaking generally, be effectively 
laid only in the home. 


CATHEDRAL BOSSES 


By Ovtver Horem*® 


ODERN revival of the art of 
MY) Gee interpretation is ap- 
parent in the work of sculp- 
tors at Washington Cathedral and in 
the plans for a more comprehensive 
scheme of Christian symbolism than 


exists in any American cathedral. 


The finished product will be the 
work of many hands and minds. 
Clergy, architects, builders, modelers, 
and sculptors will contribute their 
ideas and technique. It will be diffi- 
cult to segregate individual glory, to 
identify the Christopher Wrens, but 
that is not essential, for in the cathe- 
dral tradition the aim is always to 
build to the glory of God. 

As an initiative force in art, re- 
ligion was stronger in the past than 
now. The time has passed when all 
education, all artistic interpretation, 
centered around the cathedral with 
which they began. Americans are not, 
perhaps, willing to consider seriously 
the influence upon art of cathedrals 
because there have been no outstand- 
ing cathedrals in the United States. 


The Living Church, 


* Reprinted from 
Milwaukee. 
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The center of artistic appreciation in 
the United States is still the home. 
Yet as an agency for expressing in 
lasting monumental form the nation’s 
religious faith the cathedral has no 
substitute, and to do this in the most 
artistic manner possible is the aim of 
Washington Cathedral Chapter. The 
philosopher projects his religious 
ideals in contemplation and translates 
them in word symbols. The artist 
communicates his ideas by pictorial 
symbols in sculpture, painting, and 
architecture. In cathedral figure 
sculpture the tradition of centuries 
of religious experience has developed 
an art somewhat unique in its modes 
of expression. Physical beauty, the 
ideal of the Greeks, is not the motif 
of Gothic religious art. The spiritual 
message is of primary importance; 
spiritual grace and beauty the ideal. 
To understand what part symbol- 
ism plays in modern religious expres- 
sion one must go to the Old Testa- 
ment. The symbolism of the Jews 
was one of the most striking features 
of their religion. A mystical signi- 
ficance was given even to the stones 
in the breastplates. The Flood, the 
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Ark, the Manna, and the Stricken 
Rock became symbols. The principal 
doctrines of Christianity set forth by 
Jewish leaders became a mine of sym- 
bolism which the Christian Fathers 
adapted. The New Testament is 
richer in symbolic values, ending in 
the Revelation in one continued sym- 
bolic poem. 

Architecture also has its figurative 
adaptations. The foundation is the 
Rock of Ages. Lime is fervent char- 
ity. Water is an emblem of the 
Spirit. The four walls are the Evan- 
gelists or the four cardinal virtues. 
The towers are the preachers. The 
glass windows are the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The lattice work represents 
the prophets. The door of the church 
is Christ. The piers are Bishops and 
Doctors. 

Certain symbolic expressions be- 
long to all peoples. The language of 
flowers illustrates this point. The 
possibilities of symbolic representa- 
tion in stone are infinite. Its study 
is essential to the background of the 
artist who would work for cathedrals 
and churches. 

Gothie lavishes exquisite detail in 
places where the eye must be raised 
to look for it. The general effect of 
the design is not lost by ornate and 
superficial adornment. Its subtleties 
are a decided contrast to much of our 
modern architecture in which every 
element of merit is made as conspicu- 
ous as a false mantelpiece. But of 
course a cathedral is designed as a 
place in which to linger, to observe, 
and to attune oneself to the infinite. 
The longer one lingers the greater the 
delight in fresh details. A finished 
cathedral teaches by its art that the 
beauty of God cannot be comprehend- 
ed in a glance, and the vaulting bosses 
are a vital part of this lesson. 

Seulptured ceilings five hundred 
feet long east and west, and two hun- 
dred and fifteen feet across at the 
visitor to 
five years 


transepts will greet the 
Washington 


Cathedral 
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hence. One thousand vaulting bosses 
will tell the story of Christianity. 
Even the heroic figures on five-ton 
stones will not reveal all their detail 
when viewed from the main floor of 
the nave ninety-three feet below. To 
tell a message at that distance there 
must at times be exaggerations of face 
and figure. A saint may drape him- 
self around a boss in a miraculous 
manner in order that the person look- 
ing from far below may see all of 
him in one glance. Even such liber- 
ties toward saints may be excused in 
the cause of art. 

The Nicene and Apostles’ creeds 
will be the primary theme for the 
principal bosses in the nave vaulting. 
Zach boss will represent an individual 
thought, ending in the apse in the 
east with a symbol of the gates of 
Heaven to represent ‘‘the life of the 
world to come.’’ Subsidiary bosses 
will be ornamented with the emblems 
of the Apostles, the symbols of the 
Fathers of the early church, the nine 
orders of angels, from serphim and 
cherubim to archangels, and other 
groups of symbols. Volumes have 
been written on Christian symbolism, 
but now volumes will be carved in 
stone. Carved bosses have been a 
part of churches in the United States 
heretofore, but they have been purely 
decorative, the themes consisting 
mainly of plant forms based upon 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Century 
examples. This will be the first time 
in American church architecture that 
a scheme of symbolism utilizing hu- 
man figures has been used in vaulting 
bosses. The plan accepted by the 
Chapter of Washington Cathedral 
represents much research work by the 
cathedral clergy, by Frohman, Robb 
and Little, architects, and by Cram 
and Ferguson, consulting architects. 

Recently a group of sculptors and 
carvers, under Lualdi, Incorporated, 
of Cambridge, transformed to the 
limestone vaults of the completed 

(Continued on page 29) 
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These are the architects’ drawings of two of the twenty-four main 
bosses for Washington Cathedral symbolizing the twelve articles of 
the creed, 





The upper drawing symbolizes the Virgin birth of Christ; the lower 
one, the life eternal represented by angels welcoming the redeemed in 
the Heavenly City. 
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From the architects’ drawings plaster casts are made, This and 
the following ten illustrations are photographs of the models. | 


This is one of the main bosses, symbolizing the sacrament of 
orders, represented by the coming of the Holy Spirit on the Apos- 
tles on the day of Pentecost. 
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Saint Columba, one of the subsidiary bosses illustrating the spirit of 
knowledge and Godliness. 


One of the main bosses symbolizing the sacrament of penance, repre- 
sented by the delivery of the keys to Peter by Christ. 











Model of Mary of Bethany, one of the subsidiary bosses symbolizing 
holy fear. 
' 


Plaster model of one of the subsidiary bosses symbolizing envy. 
Others will depict anger, covetousness, gluttony and sloth, 





The woman who loved much—another subsidiary boss supporting 
the main boss representing holy fear. 


Model of another subsidiary bos- illustrated by the breaking of 


bread at Emmaus. 
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Photographs of sculptors carving subsidiary bosses in the choir aisles 
of Washington Cathedral. 
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The upper illustration represents the sacrament of orders; the lower 


j one symbolizes the deadly sins. 
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CATHEDRAL BOSSES 


(Continued from page 20) 


choir aisles the first of the designs for 
the bosses. Now for the first time 
ean be seen the sculptured stones. 
Drawing and plaster models have been 
until now the sole means of illustrat- 
ing the cathedral scheme. The fin- 
ished product is always more convine- 
ing than the model. Among the sym- 
bolic figures of the choir aisles are the 
Sacraments of the church and the 
Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit. Sym- 
bolizing the sacraments there is in the 
first bay of the north aisle a central 
boss showing the chalice and paten of 
the Holy Communion surrounded by 
other bosses of the sacred monograms, 
the Sheaf of Wheat, and the Cluster 
of Grapes. For the Sacrament of Or- 
der there is in the third bay of the 
north aisle a central boss depicting 
the Descent of the Spirit at Pentecost, 
and supporting the representation of 
order are six other bosses representing 
Aaron’s Rod, Phineas with the in- 
cense, Samuel warning Eli, the mitre 
and erozier, and the open Bible. 

The poor weak mortal should, of 
course, be inspired by the next group- 
ing of the choir aisle bosses, the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, illustrated by 
saints who symbolize the virtues. But 
is is probably human nature to be 
more intrigued by the scheme of de- 
picting the opposing vices. So we lin- 
ger in the second bay of the north 
aisle where penance is the central 
theme, symbolized by the delivery of 
the keys to Peter by our Lord, be- 
cause around it are bosses depicting 
Pride, Envy, Anger, Covetousness, 
Gluttony, Lust, and Sloth. Pride is 
caught in the act of falling. A poorly 
dressed youth looks longingly upon 
the fur coat of a modern Babbitt. An- 
ger flails the cathedral vaulting with 
clenched fists. There is enough stony 
evidence to convict a covetous youth 
of larceny from the person. A glut- 
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ton forgets his book of etiquette and 
gnaws a hambone handily, one arm af- 
fectionately encircling a bottle. Fires 
of passion consume a man and woman 
entwined with the serpent of Lust. 
Sloth is represented by a gardener 
asleep with the weeds of poison ivy 
growing rampant around him. Mod- 
ern clothes help us to identify these 
figures as acquaintances, and we turn 
virtuously to more spiritual subjects. 

Four of the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit—Strength, Knowledge, Godli- 
ness, and Holy Fear—are recorded 
in the south choir aisle. Wisdom, 
Understanding, and Counsel will go 
into the bays included in the next con- 
struction. Strength is represented 
by Jacob wrestling with the Angel; 
and St. George, St. Stephen, and St. 
Alban help to symbolize it. St. Se- 
bastian symbolizes Fortitude. 

The Venerable Bede looking up 
from a book of prayer on a prayer 
desk symbolizes Knowledge and God- 
liness. The cross is faith, the anchor 
is hope, the heart is love. Holy Fear, 
the theme of the first bay in the 
south aisle, is symbolized by the six- 
winged seraph of Ezekiel. One boss 
shows Moses taking off his shoes in 
front of the burning bush. Another 
pictures the woman who wiped 
Christ’s feet with the hair of her 
head. A third reveals Isaiah and the 
angel with the burning coal. Mary 
of Bethany with the alabaster box 
and Mary Magdalene at the Resurrec- 
tion are included. St. John falling on 
his face in Revelation completes the 
group. 

The sculpture work done is only a 
beginning. In the sixty-seven and a 
half acres of the Close is a wealth 
of trees, shrubbery, plants, and flow- 
ers which will be carved in the cathe- 
dral structure, just as the border of 
the reredos of the Bethlehem Chapel 
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is patterned after the Glastonbury 
Thorn which grows on Mount Saint 
Alban and blooms at Christmas. Even 
poison ivy will have its place as a 
garland around the neck of a gargoyle 
representing Evil. Bees, ants, butter- 
flies, and other insect life, birds, and 
squirrels, will be carved in the stones 
or in the wood of the choir stalls. 
All will have a symbolic significance. 

Compared with the nudes of Greece, 
Gothic figures may seem prosaic un- 
less one appreciates the ideal of the 
Christian builders of the Middle 
Ages; ideals adapted to the building 
of a modern Washington Cathedral. 

Greek art is full of sex. The Goth- 
ic cathedral builders regarded chas- 
tity as a fundamental part of the 
teaching of Christ. They expressed 
it by making their figures spiritual. 
Forms of both men and women are 
usually draped. Thoughtfulness of ex- 
pression was aimed at; sexual appeal 
was avoided. 

As A. Kingsley Porter says in Be- 
yond Architecture, ‘‘When forced by 
the nature of their subject to depict 
the nude, as in the cycles of Adam 
and Eve and the last Judgment, the 
medieval sculptors invariably con- 
trive to deprive their figures of all 
sensual suggestion Yet he 
would be a bold critic who would dare 
pronounce that any naturalistic fig- 
ure ever produced in the golden age 
of the Renaissance was absolutely 


less lovely, possessed more grace or 
sweep of line, more charm, greater 
dignity, higher decorative signitfi- 
cance.’’ 

Consequently, the figure sculpture 
in Washington Cathedral is not sen- 
suous. It does not suggest Rodin ex- 
cept for Rodin’s Thinker. It is in- 
tended as a guide to thought on a 
higher plane, contemplation of the in- 
finite provoked by familiar symbols. 
It confirms the statement made re- 
peatedly that Gothic is the most in- 
tellectual of architectures. 

To complete the contrast with 
Greek art one must add the thought 
that Greek architecture was really a 
frame for the Greek sculptures. In 
Gothie the sculpture is subordinated 
to the architecture. One can, then, in 
the light of tradition, understand the 
builders of Washington Cathedral 
when they stress the beauty and pro- 
portions of the architecture as a ‘‘ wit- 
ness to Christ in the Capital of the 
Nation,’’ and ‘‘a House of Prayer 
for all People.’’ The figures on the 
bosses must serve a definite subordi- 
nate purpose. They are only a part 
of a great intellectual scheme. But 
they help the individual to appre- 
ciate the greatness of the Cathedral 
enterprise and its wonderful variety 
of detail. The modern materialist 
may pass it by in favor of more ob- 
vious things. Its subtleties will re- 
main a perpetual joy to the initiated. 


VIRGINIA’S NATIONAL SHRINE 


IRGINIA now has a Cathedral 

V Shrine. The consecration at 
Orkney Springs on August 6 

of the Shrine of the Transfiguration, 
erected at the edge of the Shenan- 
doah National Park, across the line 
from the Alleghany Forest Reserve 
of West Virginia, as a memorial to 
the Rt. Rev. Robert Atkinson Gibson, 


sixth bishop of the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia, and his love for the mountain 
people, attracted hundreds of men 
and women from Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere. 

Among the bishops who partici- 
pated were the Rt. Rev. William Ca- 
bell Brown, D. D., Bishop of Vir- 
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ginia, and the consecrator; the Rt. 
Rev. Arthur Selden Lloyd, D. D., 
Suffragan Bishop of New York, who 
was Bishop Gibson’s First Coadju- 
tor Bishop; and the Rt. Rev. Robert 
C. Jett, D. D., Bishop of Southwest- 
ern Virginia, and former rector of 
Beckwith Parish, Shenandoah Coun- 
ty. A score or more clergymen, rep- 
resenting the several dioceses of Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Maryland, in 
vestments, were part of the proces- 
sion. Special music was provided for 
this great open-air service. 

While the consecration itself at- 
tracted the largest number of pil- 
grims, consisting principally of one- 
day automobile parties, the moun- 
taineers and summer residents were 
also greatly interested in the ten-day 
preaching mission which followed the 
consecration and which was the first 
practical step to make the Shrine a 
‘‘House of Prayer for All People.’’ 
It was conducted by the Rev. Church- 
ill J. Gibson, D. D., rector of the Lee 
Memorial Church, Lexington, Va., in 
association with Rev. Rev. A. Stuart 
Gibson, rector of Trinity Church, 
Manassas, Va., both sons of Bishop 
Gibson. 

Architecturally the Shrine is sug- 
gestive of crude, early English 
Gothic. It is built entirely of un- 
hewn stone, firmly bound by cement, 
and it is confidently expected the 
shrine will last longer than the 
Anglo-Saxon Churches built a thou- 
sand years ago of stone and mortar. 
Standing on ground that is a hundred 
feet above the little village of Orkney 
Springs, it rises thirty-five feet high 
to a bell tower which houses the sa- 
eristy and which is surmounted by 
a cross. The Shrine itself is an 
arched, stone canopy protecting a 
stone altar and is open in front. The 
Gothie arch consists of twelve large 
stones of variegated colors, represent- 
ing the twelve apostles, and the key- 
stone, surmounted by a cross of three 
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unhewn stones, symbolizes Christ. The 
front of the altar consists of a bronze 
memorial to Bishop Gibson surround- 
ed on the top by seven carefully se- 
lected stones and on each of the other 
three sides by four stones. A similar 
symbolism of numbers is woven into 
every part of the edifice. 


At the foot of the altar is a brick 
from the first church of brick in the 
United States, the Jamestown church 
built by the Anglo-Saxons in 1617, 
and in which the first legislative as- 
sembly on the new continent was held 
in 1619, a year before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock. 

Interest in the shrine throughout 
the United States brought many un- 
solicited contributions to its building 
and many memorial furnishings. The 
bronze tablet on the altar perpetuat- 
ing the memory of Bishop Gibson is 
the gift of Edmund C. Mayo, of New 
York, president of the Gorham Com- 
pany, well known in Virginia as the 
son of the late Dr. Charles Stovin 
Mayo, to whose memory he has do- 
nated a silver communion service. 
The bronze chancel rail is a memorial 
to Susan Stuart Gibson, of Staun- 
ton, Va., wife of the late Bishop. Tab- 
lets of bronze commemorate the great 
work of Robert Atkinson, of Balti- 
more, and Launcellott M. Blackford, 
of the Episcopal High School. The 
pulpit of massive stone is a memorial 
to Dr. John James Gravatt, rector 
for thirty years of Holy Trinity 
Church, at Richmond, Va. _ The lec- 
tern is a tribute to Dr. Landon R. 
Mason and his son, Randolph F. Ma- 
son, who died in France. The great 
bell is a memorial to Dr. Robert At- 
kinson, of Baltimore. The baptismal 
font is a memorial to J. West Ald- 
ridge, a former owner of the Orkney 
Springs Hotel and a great friend of 
the mountain people, and to his wife 
and son. 

The building of this shrine in the 
woods has been a great adventure on 
the part of the Rev. Edmund L. 
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Woodward, D. D., of Richmond, 
Dean of Church Schools of the Dio- 
cese of Virginia. From very modest 
beginnings last summer it has grown 
rapidly from the first concept of a 
family shrine to Bishop Gibson to 
that of a religious center for the com- 
munity. Dr. Woodward has been 
architect and builder. He and Mrs. 
Woodward, daughter of Bishop Gib- 
son, started the building with their 
own hands. Gradually Dr. Wood- 


ward obtained the assistance of 
neighboring mountaineers—Metho- 
dists, Lutherans, United Brethren, 
Dunkards and Mennonites. A sev- 
enty-seven year old man and his deaf 
son were among the most faithful 
assistants. So interested were the 
different communions in the moun- 
tains that a great Sunday school 
rally of all the churches was held 
at the shrine the fifth Sunday in Au- 
gust. 


RADIO PARISHES 


By EvizasetH E vvicotr PoE 


HO ‘‘listens in’’ on the 

W radio? 

The following stories con- 
cerning actual members of the vast 
congregation which ‘‘listens in’’ on 
the services at Washington Cathedral 
broadcast at four o’clock Sunday af- 
ternoons by WCAP, will give some 
idea of the character of radio par- 
ishes. 

A noted Washington general, driv- 
ing down a dusty Maryland road a 
few Sundays ago, was informed by 
the chauffeur that gas was getting 
low. They stopped in front of a way- 
side garage, tooted the horn in vain 
for service and finally both walked 
into the building. 

As they stepped across the thresh- 
old of the place they halted. A 
strange sight was before them. Fif- 
teen or twenty men, some in working 
jumpers, others in Sunday blacks, 
were standing in a group without 
conversation and with their hats in 
their hands. Through the garage 
echoed a sonorous voice, tender with 
human sympathy, in prayer. The 
General was dumfounded. What 
could it mean and who was praying? 

As he stood there a man stepped 
up and said in a low voice, ‘‘We 


cannot serve you now, sir, the Bishop 
is praying.’”’ 

He pointed to the loud speaker on 
the seat of a rusty old Ford as he 
spoke. A light of understanding 
broke across the General’s face. Ra- 
dio, and here were ‘‘two or three 
gathered together’? in true Scrip- 
tural fashion to hear the Living 
Word of God. Off came the Gen- 
eral’s own hat, followed by that of 
the chauffeur, and they joined the 
reverent worshipers in this impromp- 
tu radio church. 

After Bishop Freeman pronounced 
the benediction, the garage owner 
explained: ‘‘ You see, sir, there is no 
church within ten miles of this place 
so the neighborhood men have gotten 
into the habit of coming in here on 
Sunday afternoons to hear the Cathe- 
dral services. We never permit any 
work while the service is on the air.’’ 

At the same hour in the Capital 
a group of newspaper men and cor- 
respondents were in the lounging 
room of the National Press Club. 
Some were reading, others were play- 
ing ecards or chess, there was much 
laughter and chatter. 

Suddenly, a man walked over to 
the radio, adjusted the dials and the 
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beautiful service of evensong from 
Washington Cathedral began to come 
into the room. One after one, the 
talkers fell silent. From the rooms 
around came in more men who sat 
down quietly to listen. All types of 
newspaper men these — Protestants, 
Catholies, Jews and those who had no 
formal religious belief. In the room 
grew a churchly atmosphere, intangi- 
ble and mystical. Each one present 
felt its influence. For an hour, the 
men of the Fourth Estate sat there, 
without a single one leaving, con- 
tented with the exposition of the old- 
fashioned gospel that had reached 
out into the airways and gathered 
them in. 

Meantime, quite a different scene 
was being enacted in a desolate moun- 
tain home high up in the Virginia 
Blue Ridge where twenty-seven-year- 
old Heywood Williams, mountain 
born and bred, chained to a cot by 
a creeping paralysis for more than 
fifteen years, listened through ear 
phones to the distant Cathedral in 
Washington repeating each word that 
came to the score of persons—gaunt 
men, women and little children who 
hung around his cot, eager for this 
crippled lad’s ministry of His word. 
‘‘Two or three’’ had gathered again 
in His Name. 

After Bishop Freeman was told 
how his words were being rebroad- 
cast in this pathetic manner he spoke 
directly to young Williams over the 
radio from the Cathedral: ‘‘ You are 
truly a minister of God, my son,’’ he 


said, ‘‘in repeating the sacred mes- 
sage your radio brings to you, to 


your friends of the mountainside.’’ 

While Heywood Williams was lis- 
tening in from his humble mountain 
cabin an old man, bent with years of 
toil, first as a cigar maker and then 
for 48 president of the 


years as 
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American Federation of Labor, was 
listening in, too, Jew though he was, 
to the comforting words of a Chris- 
tian Bishop. Every Sunday the late 
Samuel Gompers sat in the study of 
his Washington home, shut away for 
this hour from the distractions of the 
world and listened to the Cathedral 
service. He was a Jew of Jews but 
he wrote this astounding testimonial 
of the value the Cathedral radio 
services had been in his life. 

‘Tl want to express the real pleas- 
ure I have had in the services broad- 
cast from our National Cathedral,’’ 
wrote the late Samuel Gompers to 
Bishop Freeman, shortly before his 
death. ‘‘As I listen at home under 
conditions conducive to reverie and 
introspection the radio service leads 
my thoughts to contemplation of the 
simple truths of spiritual life. This 
very real appeal of one mind to an- 
other without physical contact one 
with the other makes the call to the 
higher purposes of life more impell- 
ing. 

‘*Your habit of speaking of only 
the fundamentals of religion is most 
wise, for there are many like myself 
to whom sectarian restrictions are re- 
pelling. The religion that satisfies 
humanity is so simple that it can be 
a guide in daily life. A message of 
that type is powerful in persuading 
many a listener to return to his real 
self.’’ 

The last picture of these Sunday 
afternoon listeners in is of the con- 
gregation of a colored church in 
Georgetown, a suburb of Washington. 
The congregation had listened with 
rapt attention to the broadeast of the 
Cathedral service. When it was all 
over, a colored mammy bustled up to 
the parson and said: ‘‘Parson, Ah’ll 
give yoh a dollah if you-all will turn 
dat on agin.”’ 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


By Mary BapGer WILson 


HE National Cathedral School 

was born in the year 1900. 

It was a birthdate with chal- 
lenging possibilities for the Chris- 
tian Era was just turning the page 
of a new century, a fair page as 
yet unthumbed by history. In say- 
ing that the school was ‘‘born,’’ 
rather than ‘‘established,’’ I choose 
the phrase with intent. This school 
is not an accidental institution, arbi- 
trarily set up. It is a living organ- 
ism, the inevitable expression of the 
vitality of the great Cathedral sys- 
tem. One of the fourfold functions 
of Washington Cathedral is its edu- 
cational work. In fact, the modern 
conception of the public school is but 
a development of the ancient cathe- 
dral school. Long before the State 
interested itself in education, cathe- 
drals were opening wide the gate of 
knowledge so that all of God’s chil- 
dren could pass through, into the 
freedom of Truth. It is not strange, 
then, that even before it built its 
great Temple, Washington Cathedral 
set about its traditional work of edu- 
eating youth. 

Is it not beautifully significant, 
too, that a school devoted to the de- 
velopment of Christian womanhood 
should have come into existence 
through the love and faith of a wom- 
an? Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, through 
a most generous gift of more than 
$200,000, made possible the erection 
of the main building of the National 
Cathedral School, the first hall of 
Christian education in the Cathedral 
Close. Mrs. Hearst was a woman 
whose philanthropies were manifold 
and whose interest in education was 
keen and progressive. She had a fine 
appreciation of the possibilities of a 


National Cathedral School and it is 
gratifying that she lived to see those 
possibilities richly realized. On her 
visit to the school in 1916 she ex- 
pressed her joy in its achievements, 
her confidence in its future. It is 
good to know, also, that in her last 
illness she found comfort in the 
thought that she was tenderly re- 
membered in the daily prayers of 
the girls. 

The cornerstone of the school was 
laid by the first Bishop of Washing- 
ton, the late Rt. Rev. Henry Yates 
Satterlee, D.D., on Ascension Day, 
1899. On Ascension Day of the fol- 
lowing year the building was dedi- 
eated. Mr. Robert W. Gibson, who 
was at that time president of the 
Architectural League of New York 
City, was the architect of the school. 
His design followed the Italian 
renaissance style and he observed the 
Greek principle of perfection in hav- 
ing all portions of the house conform 
to a single standard of beauty. The 
material chosen for the building was 
Indiana limestone—the same material 
which is now being used in the Ca- 
thedral itself. The house is fireproof 
in construction, the beams and gird- 
ers being of steel, the staircase of 
iron and marble and the wainscot- 
ing of marble and tile. 

When the cornerstone was laid, it 
was found that a mistake had been 
made in the inscription carved there- 
on. Instead of ‘‘For Christ and His 
Churech,’’ the legend read ‘‘For 
Christ and His Children.’’ Bishop 
Satterlee always felt that it was a 
happy accident, since the building 
was in all truth a home for Christ’s 
children. 

The life of the school may be said 
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really to have begun on October 3, 
1900, when morning exercises were 
held for the first time in Study Hall. 
There were at that time thirty-two 
pupils in residence and sixteen day 
pupils. In comparison with the school 
membership of today that seems a 
small number but it was a goodly 
group when one considers that the 
school was then untried; that it had 
yet to crystalize its purpose and 
prove its standards. 

With justifiable pride the friends 
of the school recall that even in 
those days of uncertainty and strug- 
gle, the standards were never low- 
ered for the purchase of temporary 
advantage. It very often happens 
that a new school is an ‘‘easy’’ 
school, that it lures scholars by 
cheapening its diploma. The diploma 
of the National Cathedral School has 
from the very beginning been a diffi- 
cult prize. There were girls who 
came to the school in the first years 
who were far enough advanced in 
their studies to have legitimate am- 
bitions towards graduation. But, in 
the nature of the case, these girls 
could not have completed a thorough 
course of training at a school which 
had so recently opened its doors. 
Therefore it was decided that if a 
girl sought a diploma, she must sub- 
mit to an impersonal test of her 
right to such a diploma. Bryn Mawr, 
alone among women’s colleges at that 
time, refused to accept any certificate 
from any school and required that all 
students seeking admission to its 
classes should first pass entrance ex- 
aminations. Because of the rigidity 
of the Bryn Mawr test, it was chosen 
aS a pre-requisite for the National 
Cathedral School diploma. If a girl 
aspired to the diploma, she must 
prove her right to it by passing the 
Bryn Mawr entrance examination. Of 
course, after the school had been in 
existence for several years and had 
established its own standards, this 
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method of testing graduates was 
abandoned. 


The course leading to graduation 
today is a five-year course but col- 
lege preparatory work is completed 
in four years. If a student desires 
to go to college, her freshman work 
in the college of her choice is ac- 
cepted by the National Cathedral 
School in lieu of her fifth year, and 
if her collegiate reports are satisfac- 
tory, she receives her diploma in ab- 
sentia. The fact that the College 
Entrance Examination Board now 
conducts yearly examinations in the 
school is a scholastic distinction. 


Another standard set up in the be- 
ginning and maintained throughout 
twenty-five years of changing condi- 
tions, was the standard of proud 
economy. Aside from Mrs. Hearst’s 
gift of the building itself and a gift 
of $20,000 from a friend of Bishop 
Satterlee’s, which was used in fur- 
nishing and equipping the building, 
the school had only its income from 
tuition fees, but it determined to 
live within that income. This deter- 
mination has held through twenty- 
five years. In an extravagant age, 
when old-fashioned thrift had fallen 
into disrepute and when educational 
institutions were vying with one an- 
other in their insistent demands for 
endowments, the National Cathedral 
School marched ahead with a quiet 
independence and not only lived on 
its income but gave of its substance. 
In the course of its life the school 
has given $160,000 in scholarships. 
Also, it has not forgotten that twin 
sister of thrift—foresight. As its 
steady growth has necessitated ex- 
pansion, it has invested in additional 
buildings, purchasing them by yearly 
payments from surplus income. 


Il. 


In effect, the National Cathedral 
School holds its charter from the 
Federal Government itself, for the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foun- 
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dation was authorized by Congress 
to conduct educational work in the 
city of Washington. This Federal 
charter places all authority in the 
hands of the trustees of the Foun- 
dation. Therefore the school is pri- 
marily under the control of the Ca- 
thedral Board of Trustees, which is 
the Cathedral Chapter. A committee 
is appointed by the Chapter for the 
specific supervision of the school’s 
affairs and this committee has execu- 
tive authority in all questions af- 
feecting the school, except financial 
matters which are referred to the 
Chapter’s Committee on Finance. 
For the more immediate management 
of the school there is an adminis- 
tration provided by an able faculty 
of fifty members. During the first 
six years there were two principals, 
sharing authority, Miss Lois A. Bangs 
and Miss Mary B. Whiton. In 1907 
Mrs. Barbour Walker became princi- 
pal. Since 1913 Miss Jessie C. Me- 
Donald has served as principal and 
Miss Helen L. Webster as Academic 
Head. 

The primary purpose of the school 
is to develop Christian womanhood. 
But the realization of this purpose 
permits no neglect of secular edu- 
cation. A woman is the more effec- 
tual Christian if she possesses the 
quick understanding, the broad sym- 
pathy and the competence which are 
products of a sound culture. As has 
been explained, the National Cathe- 
dral School puts its diploma out of 
reach of incompetence or laziness. A 
girl must work and work hard to 
make her grades. She is not allowed 
to flatter her intellect with easy at- 
tainments. 


““Knowledge—not intuition, but 
the slow uncertain fruit of an 
enhancing toil strengthened by 
love.’’ 


—that is what the school offers her. 
That and something more. For even 
knowledge is inanimate without wis- 


dom. It is, after all, less important 
to acquire information than it is to 
‘‘learn the art and get the habit of 
thinking.’’ This art and this habit, 
the National Cathedral School teaches 
its girls. 

A sound intellectual foundation. 
But a secular school might give that 
with equal success. Does the National 
Cathedral School girl get something 
more than this from her years within 
the Cathedral Close? Does she get 
something which the secular school 
cannot give and which is the best 
gift of all? The graduates of the 
school think she does. They think 
that insight into the beauty of a 
truly Christian life is given her and 
that it is a gift beyond price. There 
is one final examination for testing 
character — and that is life. This 
test has been applied to a whole 
generation of National Cathedral 
School graduates now and a whole 
generation has met the test worthily. 
By their purposeful, unselfish, Chris- 
tian lives they have shown that not 
only their minds but their souls bear 
the impress of their Alma Mater. 

The religious training which is 
given to the students is a finely bal- 
anced one. It stresses both aspects 
of a Christian life—wworship and 
service. All students are required to 
attend Morning and Evening Prayer 
at the school, Evensong at Bethlehem 
Chapel every Thursday, and Sunday 
morning services at Bethlehem Chap- 
el. In addition, there is observed 
on Sunday afternoons a ‘‘quiet 
hour,’’ which is in itself a form of 
worship, for ‘‘to be alone with si- 
lence is to be alone with God.’’ This 
is one side of the Christian life of 
the school. There is the other side, 
too—the stretching out of hands to 
the helpless and weak—service. 


III 


The school finds its opportunities 
for service in the Bishop Satterlee 
Missionary Society which was organ- 
ized on January 11, 1909 in loving 
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memory of the first Bishop of Wash- 
ington. Every girl in the school be- 
longs to this society and contributes 
what she conscientiously feels that 
she can. Gifts are not made care- 
lessly; some sacrifice is involved. 
(As an instance, the girls forego the 
exchange of Christmas presents in 
order to give the money to those who 
really need it.) The importance of 
the Missionary Society’s work is in- 
dicated by the Treasurer’s report for 
a recent year, which shows a total of 
gifts for that year, $5,519.19, and 
which lists charities covering ten 
Diocesan interests and an even wider 
range of extra-diocesan interests. 
Bishop Rowe’s work in Alaska, St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Japan, work 
among the southern highlanders, 
work among the lepers, Near East 
Relief, Red Cross, Consumers’ League 
—these are a few of the activities in 
which the Missionary Society has a 
hand. 

The spiritual life of the school 
makes a very prompt impress on the 
character of a student. As Miss Mc- 
Donald puts it, ‘‘there is a standard 
of life on Mount Saint Alban.’’ The 
girls themselves set the standard, it 
is not imposed upon them from with- 
out. And a student who finds her- 
self unable to live up to it does not 
find a place in the school a second 
year. When asked if the National 
Cathedral School has student govern- 
ment, the principal replies ‘‘No, not 
in the sense that students have dis- 
ciplinary power. We have rather 
a plan of student cooperation, the 
purpose of which is twofold—first, 
the creation in the Student Council 
of a clearing house for student opin- 
ion .. .; second, the development of 
that sense of personal responsibility 
which is essential to self-government 
in the true meaning of the word.’’ 

Student cooperation has developed 
gradually and naturally. In 1914 
the Student Council was organized 
“‘not as a legislative body but as one 
which it was hoped would increase 
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the spirit of cooperation thus en- 
abling one hundred and fifty people 
to live under one roof in perfect 


harmony.’’ The Council proper is 
composed of twenty-one girls and it 
holds weekly meetings to which the 
principal of the school is always in- 
vited. The Academic Head also has 
the privilege of calling the Council to- 
gether, to obtain the student point of 
view on academic matters. Through 
the Council, then, the student body 
has a voice in the government of the 
school. Participation implies pride 
in upholding the government, and 
such a pride prevails at the National 
Cathedral School. The Council it- 
self has worked out a system of week- 
ly charts on which every girl signs 
her name, together with what might 
be called a confession of her school 
faith. At the head of the chart, un- 
der the weekly date, there is written: 


‘*My attitude toward the stand- 
ards and regulations of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School has been 
one of 


Cooperation Indifference 
Opposition.”’ 


In one of the three columns each 
girl enters her name. No one ever 
questions her self-valuation, though 
sometimes, when a student has not 
yet caught the spirit of the school, 
there is room for question. But be- 
fore many weeks have passed, she 
will be putting her name down in 
the column where it belongs; there is 
something irrisistible in the force of 
a righteous public opinion. 

Thus, with an amazing absence of 
penalties, the school discipline en- 
forces itself, simply because ‘‘there 
is a standard of life on Mount Saint 
Alban.”’ 

Lest emphasis upon moral values 
make it appear that the school has 
an over-serious atmosphere, there are 
many happy reminders that youth 
is generously served. <A well equipped 
gymnasium and ample space within 
the grounds for tennis, basket-ball 
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and archery insure wholesome physi- 
eal development; while the Athletic 
Association, to which all students in 
the school belong, promotes a keen 
interest in outdoor life and sports. 
There is an indoor and an outdoor 
theatre and the many charming 
plays, given by the girls each year, 
attest their enthusiastic interest in 
dramatics. The school, of course, has 
its formally planned entertainments 
but no day is too busy to leave a lit- 
tle space for the informal ‘‘good 
times’’ loved by youth; there is 
plenty of wholesome fun and happy 
social intercourse. Much of this, of 
late years, has centered about the de- 
lightful little tea house conducted 
in the school grounds by the Alum- 
nae. 
IV 

A fairly accurate measure of a 
school’s success may be had from the 
enthusiasm of its alumnae. On the 
evening after the class of 1904 was 
graduated, and when several grad- 
uates of previous years were present, 
the alumnae association of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School was organ- 
ized, and it immediately became ar- 
ticulate through the medium of the 
Alumnae Magazine, the first issue of 
which was published in December, 
1904. In the initial copy of the 
Magazine one may read the message 
of the first Alumnae President to 
the newly formed association and sig- 
nificantly one finds it concerned with 
just one question: ‘‘What can we 
alumnae do for the school?’’ From 
that day to this, there has run 
through the life of the alumnae as- 
sociation an increasing purpose to 
help the school. By the material 
gifts which they have lavished upon 
their Alma Mater they have beauti- 
fied her and enriched her associa- 
tions. Through their loving loyalty 
and through the beauty of their 
lives they have so advertised the 
school that every year scores of ap- 
plicants have to be denied admission 
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to her crowded halls. Now, on this 
twenty-fifth anniversary, they bring 
to her another splendid tribute. By 
their own efforts they have raised a 
fund of $25,000, one thousand dol- 
lars for each year of the school’s 
life. Save for a fund of $2,500 
raised by students, alumnae and 
teachers between the years 1918 and 
1923, the interest on which is used 
for the payment of lecture fees, and 
two memorial gifts of $1,000 each, 
the school has no endowment. This 
anniversary gift of the alumnae will 
be the first sum of any considerable 
size which has been presented to the 
school since the original building 
and equipment were given. Gener- 
ous as it is, it is magnified beyond 
its actual dollars by the fact that it 
is a gift from the school’s own chil- 
dren, a gift of love. 

The affectionate gratitude of the 
alumnae, pouring itself back upon 
the school is, as it were, the ebb of 
the tide. The flow must always be 
outward. A life stream, flowing from 
the school year after year, is bear- 
ing with it rich cargoes, destined 
for widely scattered ports. For it 
must be remembered that the school 
has a title to two adjectives—‘‘na- 
tional’? as well as ‘‘cathedral.’’ 
Girls come from all states of the 
Union, and sometimes even from for- 
eign lands. When they graduate, 
they go back to their distant homes 
and they carry with them... what? 
Surely they carry something of that 
faith which is building Washington 
Cathedral. 

In the first issue of the Alumnae 
magazine, one of the early graduates 
wrote— 


‘‘The Cathedral grounds are 


the campus, so to speak, of the 
school.’’ 


That is true. The Cathedral Close 
. .. the Cathedral itself, slowly ris- 
ing to glorious heights . . . the Peace 
Cross ... the Little Sanctuary ... 








the Baptistery. ... No other school 
could claim such beauty of Campus, 
for here is the ‘‘ beauty of Holiness.’’ 
And below Mount Saint Alban, flung 
across the valley like a white city of 
dreams, lies Washington. It is a 
city where a nation’s dream of lib- 
erty and democracy has come true. 
But the founders of our republic 
had another dream, even nobler than 
that of freedom. They saw in their 
visions of the future a great, free 
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nation, lifting its heart to God. They 
knew that without faith, freedom is 
an empty boast. Washington Ca- 
thedral is the symbol which will re- 
mind a forgetful people of the faith 
of its fathers. And graduates of the 
National Cathedral School, these chil- 
dren of the Cathedral who have lived 
within the Close, will carry always 
in their memories the beauty of the 
Symbol, and in their hearts the com- 
fort of the Faith. 


THE FIELD IS THE WORLD! 


America’s SpiriruaL Lire 


Religious denominations may quar- 
rel over creeds, but there is still 
abundant evidence of a lively faith 
among those who build the churches. 
Few churches close their doors and 
those which do are as a rule driven to 
that course only because of a shift of 
population, due to the incursion of 
commercial business in former resi- 
dential territory. On the other hand, 
new houses of worship are constantly 
going up. Trenton shows a full 
measure of activity in that field, but 
it is in the larger communities that 
the most striking results command 
attention. 


The Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine in New York City is rising with 
the dignity and deliberation of a 
medieval temple. Then there is the 
National Cathedral at Washington, 
which it is claimed, will be upon com- 
pletion the most imposing structure 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America. Architecturally it will 
be an ecclesiastical ornament worthy 
of the Nation’s Capital, and it has a 
setting upon St. Alban’s Hill and in 
the midst of a gorgeous garden of 
many acres which will give it unique 
distinction. Evidently there is a de- 
sire to invest it with associations 
which, as time goes on, will grow in 
historic importance. This is seen by 
the interment of the late President 
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Wilson and Admiral Dewey in the 
great erypt which is a feature of the 
structure. 

Physical grandeur does not of it- 
self constitute spiritual strength, but 
where there are noble sacred edifices 
built up through sacrifice and zeal, 
it is fair to assume that virtue, rever- 
ence and high moral purpose have an 
important place in the lives of the 
people. — Editorial in the Trenton, 
N. J., Times. 


HIGHER THAN WASHINGTON 
MoNUMENT 


Several years will be required for 
the drying of the cement plastering 
on the vaulted ceilings of the Chapel 
of the Resurrection in the crypt of 
Washington Cathedral on Mount 
Saint Alban, says the Boston Tran- 
seript. 

This isolated fact of itself im- 
presses the quality of the undertak- 
ing whose purpose it is to present 
the National Capital with a church 
structure designed to stand for 2000 
years. 

The design of this chapel is unique 
in modern times; and while the ce- 
ment is drying the Cathedral Chap- 
ter, it is announced, will search for a 
Leonardo da Vinci, who will be com- 
missioned to decorate its walls with 
frescoes in primary colors depicting 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
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A fresco can be applied only while 
the mortar is moist; and it is said of 
the fresco of Brumidi in the Senate 
corridors at the Capitol that the ar- 
tists could mix and apply only 
enough mortar for each day’s design. 

The future visitor to Washington 
will be interested to know that when 
the Washington Cathedral is com- 
pleted the Washington Monument 
probably must take second place as 
a local landmark. 

Mount Saint Alban stands at an 
elevation almost as high as the top 
of the monument, while the main 
roof of the Cathedral will extend 
above 100 feet higher than the Beth- 
lehem Chapel and the Chapel of the 
Resurrection, already completed. 


From THE DEAN OF CHESTER 


Just a line to say thank you very 
much for the copy you sent me of the 
first issue of The Catheral Age. The 
issue of such a magazine is a great 
event and I wish it all good success. 
Perhaps another day the Cathedrals 
of England will be able to follow the 
lead of America in this direction. I 
need not say how grateful I am for 
the very appreciative reference to my 
own little book in so influential a 
periodical.—F. 8. M. Bennett, D.D., 
Dean of Chester. 


New Broapcasting STATION 


Laramie, Wyoming, thanks to 
Bishop Thomas, is to have one of the 
finest broadcasting stations in the 
world, the gift of Mrs. E. H. Harri- 
man to the Cathedral parish. One 
of the members of the firm installing 
the equipment is quoted in the Lara- 
mie Republican-Boomerang as say- 
ing: 

**It is to be the very latest thing in 
broadcasting stations, one of the few 
super-power stations privately owned. 
This, in connection with the wonder- 
ful organ to be installed in the ca- 


thedral with a special view to broad- 
casting, should make it one of the 
most talked of stations in the coun- 
try. Under favorable conditions it 
should be heard clearly from coast to 
coast and in Canada and Mexico.’’ 


AN Impressive LETTER FROM Paris 


The following letter was received 
at Washington Cathedral offices re- 
cently from an American in Paris: 

**Enclosed you will find a check for 
a very small sum, as a contribution 
on the part of Mrs. and my- 
self toward the building of an ‘ Amer- 
ican Westminster Abbey.’ We regret 
that we cannot send more but our 
means are limited and there are 
many calls to which we must respond. 
We feel, however, that we would like 
to have a part, even though it is a 
very insignificant one in this work, 
for while we are neither of us Episco- 
palians — Mrs. ———— is a Roman 
Catholic and I am a Congregational- 
ist—we feel that the task you have 
undertaken is both Christian and na- 
tional and deserves the support of 
every American.”’ 


FROM THE PHILIPPINES 
‘‘We cannot think of the Philip- 
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pine question,’’ said Major General 
Leonard Wood, in an interview with 
Edward Price Bell, special corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
‘‘without thinking of civilization as 
a whole. And eivilization, to us, is 
Christian civilization. We are a stone, 
if not the keystone, of the arch of 
Christian civilization in the Pacific. 
Filipinos, as to all but a tenth of the 
population, are Christians. Chris- 
tianity’s humanizing influence shows 
in their faces and is recorded in their 
steady moral advance. Paganism and 
non-Christianity can be broken down 
only by the impact of spiritual and 
cultural influences and these will be 
projected from the base of a highly- 
developed Christian Philippines as 
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they cannot be projected from the 
distant bases of America and Europe. 


‘‘America in the Philippines, in 
other words, insures the effective de- 
velopment of Christianity for the re- 
generation of the world. These are 
solemn obligations and great oppor- 
tunities. We can be false to them 
only at the cost of treason to that 
faith which we believe to be essential 
to the highest human development. 
Let us go out of the Philippines only 
when we can leave the torch of that 
faith in strong hands. If we and 
those who believe as we believe can 
Christianize the world, in the full 
psychic and ethical sense of that 
phrase, we shall rid it of injustice, of 
human degradation, of social cleav- 
age and conflict and of international 
slaughter. I attach immense impor- 
tance to developing the Philippines 
as Christianity’s great peaceful out- 
post in the Pacific.’’ 


AN INDIAN MEMORIAL 


Mrs. Harriette H. Aldrich, of New 
York, has started a fund for a me- 
morial in Washington Cathedral to 
the American Indian. ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Indians of today,’’ says Mrs. 
Aldrich, ‘‘teach us much in fortitude 
and self-denial and their belief in the 
goodness of the Great White Father 
in Washington to help them, brings 
them very strongly to our sympa- 
thetic econsideration.’’ 


Tuis Diver SAVED THE CATHEDRAL 


Finding that ordinary patching of 
the walls failed to do any good, those 
concerned with the care of Winches- 
ter Cathedral in England, called in 
an engineer, Sir Francis Fox, to find 


out what was wrong. 
in 1905. 

Sir Francis had tried pits dug out- 
side of the walls, and it was found 
that the foundations, at a depth of 
about ten feet, rested upon logs, 
whole trunks of trees lying in some 


This was early 
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instances, upon a second layer laid 
crosswise. 

These logs certainly had served 
well, because they had been put in 
there between 1087 and 1093. 


Underneath them was found a 
layer of peat, and it was into this 
peat that the cathedral was sinking. 

Digging down through the peat 
there was found a solid bed of nat- 
ural gravel and flints, with chalk un- 
derneath. 


In the opinion of the engineer, the 
safety of the cathedral lay in remov- 
ing all the peat and replacing it with 
cement. 

This work was completed in five 
and a half years by one man, a ma- 
rine diver named W. A. Walker. 


All this time Mr. Walker worked 
in total darkness. He took out the 
peat from underneath the walls and 
replaced it with cement which he 
brought down from the surface. In 
this way he put cement underpin- 
nings under the entire cathedral. 

Commenting on this, the Manches- 
ter Guardian said: ‘‘It is pleasant to 
see the loyalty with which the con- 
triver and organizer of the operation 
does honor in his book to the good 
twentieth century English workman 
who earried out single-handed, the 
rescue of the lovely cathedral, where 
William the Conqueror used to go to 
church in his English ecapital.’’ 


Then comes William E. Gilroy, ed- 
itor of the Congregationalist, who 
says: ‘‘Not the least part of the fine 
symbolism of this parable would seem 
to be found in the suggestion that 
much good work is done in the dark, 
especially where one works with plan 
and purpose. Results are not imme- 
diately seen. One works in obscur- 
ity and discouragement, but the re- 
ward of faithful toil comes in the 
vital strengthening of the founda- 
tions and the upholding of the strue- 
ture of religion.’’— From Thomas 
Drier’s ‘‘Treasure Chest.’’ 
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THankK You, Sr! 


Sharon, Pa., 
Aug. 27, 1925. 
Tue CATHEDRAL AGE, 
Washington, D. C., 
Gentlemen : 

Being able to spare the amount en- 
closed ($1,000.) I would like to fur- 
nish a few bricks to be used in build- 
ing the Cathedral. 


For Wortp Court 


In submitting his annual report of 
the conduct of the Newark, N. J., 
diocese, Bishop Stearly followed the 
lead of Bishop Lines urging whole- 
hearted support of the World Court. 
He called upon the delegates to the 
convention to do everything in their 
power between now and December 17, 
to help the United States Senate, 
convening on that date, to a decision 
to participate in the World Court. 

‘*We shall fail of our national 
destiny,’’ the Bishop declared, ‘‘if in 
this hour we walk alone and refuse 
to join with men of good will of all 
nations in endeavoring to attain a 
warless world.’’— Newark Evening 
News. 


IN THE Sweat or Tuy Brow! 


Sound judgment, common sense 
and the interests of all the people call 
for cooperation, in a spirit of under- 
standing and good will, on the part 
of all elements making up the indus- 
trial life of the nation, William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, said in a Labor 
Sunday address in the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. 

‘“We must recognize,’’ said Mr 
Green, ‘‘that the forces of capital and 
labor have passed into a new era, an 
age of cooperation and reciprocal re- 
lationship. Militaney has long been 
tried. The power of capital has not 


succeeded in crushing the spirit of 
organization. Fairness demands that 
the attempts to prevent organization 
among the workers must cease. 
Laboring people have fairly won rec- 
ognition and the right to organize. 


‘‘The safety of our nation, the se- 
curity of our institutions and the hap- 
piness of our people call for serious 
thinking on the part of employing 
interests. Deep down beneath the 
surface of every militant movement 
may be found the germ of revolution. 
True, it may be embryonic, but if it 
is allowed to develop, it will grow 
and multiply until it menaces the 
very existence of the republic. 

‘‘Organized wealth and combined 
capital cannot destroy organized la- 
bor, nor is it powerful and effective 
enough to prevent the workers from 
acting collectively. Time and experi- 
ence have proved this assertion. This 
being true, sound judgment, common 
sense and the interests of all the peo- 
ple throughout the land call for the 
manifestation and exercise on the 
part of all the elements which form 
industrial life of a spirit of coopera- 
tion, understanding and good will. 
It is to the achievement of this pur- 
pose that organized labor is irrevoc- 
ably committed. It is only through 
the exercise of these virtues and qual- 
ities that the great mass of mankind 
can be brought nearer to the enjoy- 
ment of life.’’ 

Mr. Green took for the text of his 
speech two Bible quotations: ‘‘In the 
sweat of thy brow shalt ‘thou eat 
bread,’’ and ‘‘I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might 
have it more abundantly.”’ 


BROTHERHOOD ELECTION 


Edward H. Bonsall of Philadel- 
phia, was re-elected president of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew men’s or- 
ganization of the Episcopal Church, 
at the annual convention held in 
Pittsburgh. Other officers named 
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were Courtenay Barber, Chicago; 
Walter Kidde, Montclair, N. J., and 
B. F. Finney, Sewanee, Tenn., vice- 
presidents, and Charles E. Beury, 
Philadelphia, treasurer. 

A national campaign of evangel- 
ism in the Episcopal Church was 
urged in the report of the national 
council of the Brotherhood. 


Dr. Stires’ CONSECRATION 


Thursday morning, November 24, 
has been definitely set as the date for 
the consecration of the Rev. Ern- 
est Stires, D.D., as bishop coadjutor 
of the diocese of Long Island. The 
ceremonies will take place at St. 
Thomas’ Episcopal Church, Fifth 
avenue and Fifty-third street, New 
York city. 

It is probable that a later service 
will be held in the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation, Garden City, which is 
the See Church of the diocese. It is 
also possible that Dr. Stires, who will 
attend the triennial general conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, which 
begins October 7 in New Orleans, 
may be elected president of the house 
of deputies as successor to the Rt. 
Rev. Alexander Mann, D.D., Bishop 
of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Stires, who was elected May 
26 as the associate of the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick Burgess, D.D., Bishop of 
Long Island, is 59 years old and has 
been a leading figure in the Episco- 
pal Church for many years. 


BisHop NicHoL’s MEMORIAL 


Edward H. Clark, Jr., of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco, has accepted the chairmanship 
of the executive committee of the 
Bishop Nichols’ Memorial Building 
Fund. Ralph Adams Cram, consult- 
ing architect of Washington Cathe- 
dral, has accepted the position of su- 
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pervising architect of Grace Cathe- 
dral, San Francisco. William H. 
Crocker, treasurer, reported on June 
5, 1925, that $337,445 was available 
for buildings and memorials. 


In his memorial address on the an- 
niversary of Bishop Nichols’ death, 
the Very Rev. J. Wilmer Gresham, 
D.D., Dean of Grace Cathedral, said: 


‘*Note, if you will, that the month 
of June was pre-eminently the Bish- 
op’s month. We find it opening each 
successive chapter in the unfolding 
story of his life. He was born in the 
month of June of that eventful year, 
1849, when trains of covered wagons 
were creeping across the western 
wilderness, bearing the future found- 
ers of Church and State to this dis- 
tant land. It was in June that he 
was ordered Deacon. It was in June 
that he was made priest. 


‘On the twenty-fourth of June, St. 
John the Baptist Day, 1890, he was 
consecrated to assist the gifted Bishop 
Kip in California, then bending un- 
der the weight of years and multi- 
plying administrative cares. In June 
of the same year Bishop and dear 
Mrs. Nichols found themselves speed- 
ing westward. Little did they dream 
what hidden treasures of love and 
service they would find in this un- 
tried field on the far horizon. 


‘‘And four and thirty years later, 
again in the month of June, this 
stainless knight of God, wearing the 
white flower of a blameless life, with- 
out fear and without reproach, en- 
tered into the larger life of the City 
of God. Yes, June was the Bishop’s 
month. Almost all the high peaks 
that pierced the skyline of his life 
were overarched by the month of 
June. 

‘*How fitting, then, to signalize a 
month, so rich with the subtle bouquet 
of his most fragrant associations, by 
following the vision that he saw, and 
by materializing the dream that he 
dreamed.”’ 
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CATHEDRAL ScHOOL PLAY 


‘One Night in Bethlehem,’’ a play 
of the Nativity, by Katharine S. 
Brown and Glenna Smith Tinnin, 
which was presented by the Players 
Club of the National Cathedral School 
last December, will be repeated un- 
der the same auspices for the benefit 
of the Alumnae during the coming 
Christmas season. The play has been 
published in book form and may be 
obtained for one dollar through the 
National Cathedral School, Mount 
Saint Alban, D. C. Application for 
production rights should be made to 
Samuel French, publisher, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 

Writing of this play Mr. Charles 
Rann Kennedy says: ‘‘I have read 
‘One Night in Bethlehem’ with the 
greatest joy and admiration. It is 
extraordinarily clear and _ simple, 
written with a fine acting sense, un- 
deniable beauty, reverence; and is 
admirably contrived for school and 
church productions. I shall recom- 
mend it everywhere.”’ 

The play presents a new and mov- 
ing story of the first Christmas. It 
brings the simple reality of the mar- 
velous event home to every heart, so 
that it becomes to both actor and 
audience, a tender, living, present 
experience. 


**T PLantep A LittLe SEED’’ 


** Every cornerstone of every church 
that is laid in the world today must 
stand as a pledge of the abiding 
unity of the Church of Christ on 
earth today,’’ declared the Rt. Rev. 
James DeWolf Perry, Jr., bishop of 
Rhode Island and trustee of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, in his address at 
the laying of the cornerstone of the 
new edifice of St. Luke’s Church, 
Pawtucket, R. 1., September 19. 


‘“Wherever a Christian church is 
planted,’’ said the bishop, ‘‘it re- 
veals a desire to minister to families 
and to human needs, not for itself, 
nor for its material prosperity, but 
in the spirit of Him who laid down 
His life for the redemption of the 
world. Its ministry must needs be 
through human hands, minds and 
hearts. 


‘*We are here laying the corner- 
stone of a spiritual unity, for not 
by itself apart can any branch of 
the Christian Church stand in the 
world today. My most earnest plea 
for this parish is that it may be the 
instrument by which links of fellow- 
ship may be forged uniting all men 
and women who bear the name of 
Christ, no matter how far apart they 
may be in their form of worship. 
By one baptism are we joined in the 
fellowship of Christ. We dedicate 
ourselves here anew to that faith, 
that service, that fellowship of love 
for which the church stands.’’ 


The rector of St. Luke’s, the Rev. 
Arthur J. Watson, S.T.B., conelud- 
ing the ceremony, read the follow- 
ing original poem: 


GROWTH 


I planted a little seed 
For the sun to warm and bless, 
Hoping through the mighty power 
Some day I might see it flower 
Into loveliness. 


But the sowing time is past, 
And the harvesting is nigh, 
Yet I, watching, hoping, fearing, 
See no loveliness appearing 

As the days go by. 


Child, you have waited long 
For the blossoming of the flowers, 
Wait, oh wait a little longer, 
Life grows fairer, love grows stronger, 
In the waiting hours. 
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The Bethlehem Chapel, Washington Cathedral. 


IRVING & CASSON—A. H. DAVENPORT CO. 


575 Boylston Street 601 Fifth Avenue 
(Copley Square) New York 
Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers—Sculptors 


We have executed the architectural woodwork and fur- 
niture in many of the most prominent Cathedrals and 
Churches in the United States—Also Public Buildings. 





The Apse at Night 


Washington Cathedral is being builded for the ages, of 
Indiana limestone from the quarries of 


SHEA & DONNELLY COMPANY, Inc. 


Bedford, Indiana 














Established 1852 


F.W. Lafrentz, C.P.A. A.F. Lafrentz, C.P.A, 


C.R. Cranmer, C.P.A, 


WM. BALLANTYN : SONS | _ a 
oe F. W. LArrReENtTz & Co. 


Booksellers, Stationers 


; Public Accountants 
and Engravers | 


1409 F Street Northwest 


Washington, D. C. 


Successors to 





The American Audit Co. 
The most carefully selected and 


Main 2705 
beautiful personal Christmas 





COLORADO BUILDING 
cards in the city 


Executive Offices: 100 Broadway, N. 






































Do You Have Friends Who Are Interested 
in Cathedrals? 


The Cathedral Age 


is the only magazine in the world devoted 
exclusively to the Cathedrals of the world. 


Published Quarterly 
by the 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 





Send $3 now for 
yourself and your friends 
for one year’s subscription to 
The Cathedral Age and one year’s 


membership in the 





NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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FOR INVESTORS 


MORTGAGE NOTES 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 


ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT o COLUMBIA 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 


912 15th Street Main 6888 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


{jn appreciation of the privilege 
of supplying fuel for the 
* +,National (athedral - - 


Main Office 1319 G St,NW. 
CWVashington ,D.C. 


W-W: GRIFFITH, President. 
M:O-CHANCE,, Vice Pres. 
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in Background. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 


Builders 





